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JE have received No. 3 of the Journal of | 
the British Society of Master Glass- | 
painters a publication for which we have | 
an. uncommon esteem. The ‘ News and | 


Notes’ contains a reproduction of a ‘‘Johnny 


Walker’ drawing by Leo Cheney with the | 
&* ? F | says that it will soon be ready for public 


letter-press of ‘‘ Old Craft Series No. 5,” 


which we reproduce as a remarkably good | 
example of conciseness at once interesting | 


and accurate. 


Stained Glass Windows of our understanding 


of coloured windows probably existed almost 
since windows first were used before the 4th 
century. 

England learned this craft from France, the 
early home of stained glass windows. 

Kings, noblemen and bishops were lovers of 
this art for decoration, heraldry and commem- 
oration, and Medieval craftsmen were held in 
such high honour that for many years they 
were absolved from performance of civil duties 
and payment of taxes. 

There was at least one Royal craftsman, King 

ené of Provence, some of whose work was 
placed in the chapel windows of Chartreux. 
Scholars of Raphael and Vandyck also have 
practised this art. 

Except in the colouring of the glass methods 
have changed but little, if at all, since the art 
first came to England, 


The Editor expends a little good-natured 
scorn on the people who write wildly about 
the secret of the ‘‘ transcendent azure” of 
the Chartres windows being lost; and quotes 
an unlucky writer in a magazine who says 
that in ancient times ‘‘ the painter, in order 








to obtain effective colour for large spaces, 
‘ flashed’ his glass; that is, he placed two 
sheets of different coloured glass one on the 
top of the other and fixed them together’! 
We noted, too, his recommendation of the 
late Maurice Drake’s ‘ Doom Window,”’ as a 
novel dealing with glass-painting in which 
the technical details are correct. This num- 
ber contains articles on the Jesse Window 
at Margaretting (Mr. Percy C. Haydon 
Bacon) ; on the Twelfth Century Medallions 
at Rivenhall (F. Sydney Eden); on the 
Italian Annunciation in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, (Bernard Rackham) and on 
Mediaeval Methods of employing Cartoons 
for Framed Glass (John A. Knowles). Be- 
sides these we have a paper, drawn up with 
characteristic scholarly care, upon the 
Mediaeval Glass-painter as Copyist which is 
the last piece of work from the pen of John 
D. le Couteur. 


| THE Athens correspondent of The Times 


(Sept. 25) reports that the beautiful 
Fourth Century bronze statue of a boy, which 
was fished up last June out of Marathon Bay 
(v. exlviii. 452) has now been almost com 
pletely freed from the incrustations due to 
the action of the sea-water. M. Alexander 
Philadelpheus, the Greek archeologist, who 


exhibition, is of opinion that the statue is 
a genuine original work of Praxiteles him- 
self. It is complete except for part of one 
foot. The cleaning has been accomplished by 


belong to the Middle Ages, though some form | M, Stylianos Clavdianos, an artist of unique 


skill and experience in this sort of under- 
taking. He has found traces of silvering 
upon this bronze. Some regret is being 
expressed that the Archeological Department 
has been slow in conducting further explora- 
tion in Marathon Bay, where other treasures 
may be presumed to be lying. The approach 
of winter both endangers them, and makes 
the divers’ business of search and recovery 
more difficult. 


HE American composer Mr. George 
Antheil, after visiting Tunis with his 
wife early in August, decided to press on 
further into the desert alone. His hope was 
to find there novel musical themes. He 
arrived towards the end of August at Gabes, 
whence he wrote to a friend in Paris to say 
he had found excellent music already and 
was travelling further south again in expec- 
tation of yet more and better. This is the 
last news received of him; but a friend of 
his at Tunis has now revealed that it was 
Mr. Antheil’s intention to go straight across 
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the desert to the Congo. Considerable anx- 
iety is consequently being felt, for the 
difficulties of such an enterprise are nearly 
insurmountable, Over hundreds of miles, 
even along the caravan route, there is ab- 
solutely no water; the ground is rough, in 
parts even mountainous; the nights are 
bitterly cold. It is to be hoped that, before 
he was hopelessly involved, Mr. Antheil 
gave up his original plan, and that he will 
soon be heard of. 


ywo men were recently brought before the 
Additional Sessions Judge at Barabanki 
on the charge of aiding and abetting suicide. 
The Judge discharged them upon hearing 
their plea. The deceased was a Hindu 
ascetic named Baba Dwarkapuri. He took 
samadhi—that is, he commanded his dis- 
ciples to bury him while he lay in a state of 
suspended animation or trance. The two who 
were accused had carried out his order. They 
dug a grave into which he descended; then 
they filled it with earth, he, the while, aware 
of what they were doing and chanting relig- 
ious songs. Later on, when the grave was un- 
covered, the sadhw was found to be dead. 
The disciples’ plea was that he did not commit 
suicide, but performed a religious rite in 
which they were bound to assist him as their 
master. 

A remarkable instance of the vicissitudes 


even now possible to old Church plate | 


may be seen in the recent return from Pen- 


halonga, near Umtali in Rhodesia, to their | 


original home at Byfleet of no fewer than 
three chalices, four patens and three other 


pieces of plate, which had been alienated to | : tain th 
'yemains of St. Robert. whose apparition 1s 


that distant Mission. All but the last three 
bear inscriptions, and of these, two are mem- 
orial inscriptions. One of the chalices bears 
the date 1764. They had been sent to the 
Fathers of the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Rector of Byfleet—quoted in 
a recent Woking Herald from which we in 
turn are quoting—says truly that their use 
in South Africa may well endear them in 
a new way to their rightful owners. More- 
over, it is pleasant to think that their re- 
turn was made possible by the liberality of 


parishioners who gave substitutes to the | 


Mission. But the fact remains that the giv- 
ing away of Church vessels is most strongly 
to be deprecated. 


AN ancient boat has been brought up out 
of Llangorse Lake in Breconshire. The 


finder is Mr. T. Jenkins, a carpenter of. 


Llangorse, who has suspected its existence in 
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the lake for twenty years. Now it is dis. 
covered it proves to be an object of great 
interest belonging, so it is supposed, to the 
time of the Roman occupation. There was 
a Roman encampment within ten miles of 
the lake. Pre-historic times are also repre- 
sented, for piles in the lake revealed some 
years ago that lake-dwellers had been estab- 
lished there. The boat, whatever its origin 
is hollowed out of a single oak, which re. 
mains in remarkably good preservation. It 
is 16ft. long, 2ft, wide, and 18in. deep. It 
has no rowlocks; and, according to the 
description given of it, its stern is sharply 


| pointed and its prow made to end in a block 


of solid wood with a hook upon it. The 
boat also bears certain unintelligible marks 
inside it. A picture of it will be found in 
The Times of Sept. 29. 


fourteenth century vessel is the latest find 
unearthed at Castle Yard, Knaresbor- 
ough. Mr. Stephen C. Barber, who is in 
charge of the excavations there, noticed, in 
a spot where the digging had been left on a 
Saturday, something that looked like a smooth 
pebble embedded in the soil. | Upon disen- 
gaging it he found a large red vessel, prac- 
tically perfect. It is of coarser and rougher 
type than other pots discovered in the Castle 
grounds, and one can see on the interior of 
the base the brown green glaze, which appears 
on the fourteenth century pottery recently 
dug up from the kitchen midden. This glaze 
makes it difficult to believe that the vessel is 
an incingrary urn, though in size it might 
suit that conjecture. There are people at 
Knaresborough who think it may contain the 


supposed to haunt,the site of the Castle 
Chapel. 


N its ‘ Miscellany’ of September 28, Thi 
Manchester Guardian gives a curious 
piece of badger folk-lore. A labourer in the 
Midlands attempting to seize a cornered bad- 
ger had his arm badly bitten, and the beast 


‘escaped. This happened a year ago. The 


wound festered ; and still prevented him from 
doing any work. ‘‘ Yes, I be doctorin’” he 
said, ‘‘ but doctor’ll never cure her [the 
wound] till th’ owld badger be dead.” It 
was suggested that by this time the badger 
might be so—to which he replied that ob- 
viously it couldn’t be or the arm would hare 
immediately cured itself. The teller of the 
tale insinuates that the man’s club-secretary, 
by help of a gunning expedition and auto 
suggestion may perhaps produce a cure. 
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BISHOP ROBERT LOUTH TO THE - 
REV. EDWARD ROLLE. 
(See 10 8S. x. 243). 


OBERT LOWTH, the younger son of Dr. 
William Lowth, the well-known com- 
mentator, by Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Pitt, M.D., of Blandford, Dorset, was pre- 
sumably first cousin once removed of 
Christopher Pitt, the parson-poet, his senior 
by some eleven years. Born in Winchester 
Close, where his father held a prebendal stall, 
Lowth was admitted scholar of Winton, 1722, 
aged 12; proceeded to New Coll. 1729, 
Fellow 1731, B.A. 1733, and took the living 
of Ovington, near Alresford, Hants, in 1735. 
In 1741 he became Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford and lectured ‘‘ de sacra poesi Heb- 
raecorum,’’ holding that Hebrew was the 
language spoken in Paradise. Mark Patti- 
son (‘ Essays,’ ed, 1889, ii. 135-6) says: 

Lowth’s audience, though no judges of 
Hebrew, were connoisseurs in Latin; and 
these lectures, interspersed with frequent 
passages of tasteful Latin translation, were 
delivered to thronging crowds, such as pro- 
fessional lecture rooms had long ceased to 
hold. In the ten years of Lowth’s tenure 
of the chair he could boast that the study 
of Hebrew, which had been almost extinct, 
nimium diu neglectam et paene -obsoletam, 
had been rekindled by his exertions. 

Dr. Johnson said: ‘‘ All Scotland could 
not muster learning enough for Lowth’s 
‘Praelections’.”” And to Edward Gibbon 
they seemed ‘‘ incomparable.” 

In 1748 Lowth was chaplain to the Embassy 
at Berlin; and next year tutor to the Duke 
of Devonshire’s sons with whom he travelled 
on the Continent. In 1750 Bishop Hoadley 
made him archdeacon of Winchester. Five 
years later he was offered the bishopric of 
Limerick, but managed to pass it on to Dr. 
James Leslie and get in exchange that 
divine’s rich Durham prebend and rectory 
of Sedgefield. In 1766 he became Bishop 
of St. David’s, before the end of the same | 
year of Oxford, and in 1777 of London. He 
refused Canterbury, on the death of Dr. | 
Cornwallis, in 1783; but joined in recom- | 
mending Dr. John Moore (Pembroke Coll., | 
=” who was appointed. Lowth died in 


Whether as a scholar or as a prelate, he | 
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is as good a specimen as could be found of 
the Church of his age—an age of pluralities. 
John Wesley speaks of Lowth who refused 
to sit above Wesley at dinner, as in his 
behaviour worthy of a Christian 
bishop. In his famous controversy with 
Warburton over a particular position main- 
tained in the latter’s ‘ Divine Legation of 
Moses,’ Lowth’s polished sarcasm and 
scholarly accuracy contrast favourably with 
the sledge-hammer style and slip-shod thought 
of the Bishop of Gloucester. The political 
bitterness underlying this controversy is 
luminously explained by Mark Pattison 
(‘ Works,’ ed. 1889, ii. 140). ‘‘ His victory,” 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ was clearly established by 
the silent confusion of Warburton and his 
slaves.” But Dr. Johnson told the King 
that ‘‘ Warburton has most general, most 
scholastick learning ; Lowth is the more cor- 
rect scholar. I do not know which of them 
calls names best.’? (Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
Li. Se): 

Edward Gibbon, in ‘ Memoirs of My Life 
and Writings’ (ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, 1900, 
pp. 49-50) quotes Lowth’s eloquent tribute 
to his University (in ‘ A Letter to the Right 
Reverend Author of The Divine Legation, 
etc.,’ 1765) with which, personally, he was 
unable to agree. But, perhaps, the Wyke- 
hamists of New College were more intellec- 
tually minded than were the ‘‘ monks of 
Magdalen.’’ Lowth’s ‘ Life of his Founder,’ 
the copyright of which he gave to New Col- 
lege, is a work of research, and still appealed 
to as an authority for the general history 
of the time. 

Lowth writes to Rolle as follows: 

Winchester, Novr. 23, 1754. 
Dear Sr. 

I had the pleasure of receiving your Letter 
on my return hither from my Living about a 
fortnight ago. I reckon it at present one of 
the chief recommendations of my Situation 
at East Woodhay, that it is at a moderate 
distance from Oxford, & will now & then 
afford me ye pleasure of seeing a few good 
old friends from thence. But I cannot flatter 
myself that it will continue to have this 
advantage long, nor must I wish it. Phil. 
Barton is going; Kit Golding I hope will not 


| be of much longer standing amongst you; & as 


for you, who are now first oars. I think we 
have nothing to do but to wish you good luck 
in having a Preferment fall to your lot that 
will be advantageous & agreable. But while 
you do continue at New College, I hope you 
will consider me as settled in your Neigh- 
bourhood. Ill be sure to let you know when 
IT am there next to stay any time; & Kit 
Golding can show you the way. 
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My Book would have waited on you sooner, | 


but that, as you was abroad at the time of 
Present-making, I did not immediately recol- 
lect on your coming home, if I had not 
ordered one for you at first. I was sorry to 
hear that you came home very much fatigued 
with your expedition; I hope you have quite 
recovered your spirits. I propose to myself 
much pleasure in talking over Rome and 
Italy with you. 


Pray remember me to Kit Golding, & | L 
| prope Winton et ex causis licitis et honestis 


tell him, that I enquir’d after him at New 
College a month or two ago by Letter, upon 
intelligence, false I suppose, that he was 
there. I expect him to give me some acct. of 
himself. I shall now write to Jo. Spence 
being touch’d with your Reproof. And shall 
in this enclose a Line or two to Phil. Barton. 
Believe me ever, Dear Mr. Rolle, 

Your most affectionate humble servt. 

. R. Lowrs. 

Lowth, already Archdeacon of Winchester, 
had been collated to the rectory of East 
Woodhay, Hants (close to the border of 
Berks), in November, 1753, at which time he 
surrendered his first preferment of Ovington. 

Philip Barton (bapt. 24 March, 1718-19), 
from Churchill, Wores., scholar Winton 
1728: matric. New Coll., 1 September, 1737 ; 
B.A. 1741; M.A. 1745; Fellow 1737-52; B.D. 
1752; Rector of Buriton and Petersfield, 
Hants; and Canon of Exeter. 

Christopher Golding, scholar Winton 1723, 
aged 13, from Midhurst, matric. New Coll. 
4 June, 1729: Fellow 1729; Warden of 
Winchester College 1757-63; LL.D. 1758. 

Wykeham had intended that the warden- 
ship of New College should be a place of 
much greater dignity and emolument than 
the wardenship of Winchester; and the for- 
mer dignitary was in a sense the Visitor of 
the latter foundation. But in process of 
time the Winchester wardenship had come to 
be much more valuable than the Oxford one. 
Dr. Nicholas, who became Warden of New 
Coll. in 1675, was the first to get himself 
elected by the Fellows of his own House to 
the rich preferment at Winchester, and no 
objection was made by the Bishop. His 
successor, Dr, Beeston (1679), had no oppor- 
tunity of such lucrative degradation, and 
languished all his days in Oxford. But his 
six successors (1701-57) all succeeded in 
effecting the coveted transplantation. On 
Coxed’s death in 1757, Dr. John Purnell, 
Warden of New College since 1740, was duly 
elected to the vacancy at Winchester. But 
Bishop Hoadley, as Visitor, disallowed the 
election; and proceeded, without giving the 
electors time to make a fresh choice, to 
appoint by his own authority Christopher 
Golding, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 


a ‘‘ peaceable and studious academic.” The 
College entered upon no litigation, and 


| accepted the Visitor’s decision. But there 


was a war of pamphlets, in which Lowth 
took part in defence of his patron. The 
Founder had ordained that the Warden of 
Winchester must be a Feilow of Winton or 
of New College, or “‘de illis qui aliquando 
fuerunt in ipso nostro Collegio seu collegio 


/ recesserunt.’? Undoubtedly the Founder had 


not contemplated such a contingency as the 
election of a warden of New College; but it 
can hardly be denied that by ‘‘ recesserunt ” 
he meant no more than ‘“ resigned their 
Fellowships.’’ Exclusions must be explicit, 
and Lowth seems to testify to the weakness 
of his case by laying most stress upon a side- 
issue—the fact that the election was not made 
in due time—upon which his plea is muck 
stronger, although this objection appears to 
have been an after-thought. The real objec- 
tion to Purnell in the eyes of latitudinarian 
Hoadley and his friends seems to have been 
his ‘‘ good Churchmanship” or his 
Jacobitism. Hoadley’s opposition, however, 
put a stop to an undesirable and undignified 
custom. The fact, moreover, of the Win- 
chester wardenship being in the hands of New 
College has tended to prevent its being used 
as a preserve for the Head Masters on their 
retirement: many of whom, indeed, though 
educated at Winchester, had not been Fellows 
of New College. (See Rashdall and Rait, 
‘ New College,’ 1901, pp. 209-11). 

Warden Golding died suddenly in Chamber 
Court on 25 Nov., 1763; and Dr. Joseph 
Warton, then Second-Master, writing to 
Joseph Spence from Winchester on 15 Jan., 
1764, mentions ‘‘ our poor Warden’s death” 
and ‘‘ the near prospect of having Dr. Lowth 
for our Warden.’’ But Lowth does not seem 
to have been a candidate, and Harry Lee, 
‘ King Log,’ was duly elected. 

Edward Rolle had been instituted to the 
benefice of Monk-Okehampton on 24 June, 
1732, and heid it until 1755. He obtained 
it through the interest of his cousin, Henry 
Rolle, M.P., and it was in Spence’s words 
to his mother, Mirabella Spence: ‘a pretty 
little living... weh he can hold with 
New College. ’Tis in Devonshire, within 
three miles of the place where he was born 
(Meeth).’? In 1755 Rolle was nominated by 
his college to the rectory of Berwick St. 
John, Wilts, and in that year he married. 

In 1753 Rolle had gone with his kinsman, 
John Rolle, who had assumed the surname 
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of Walter in place of his own on succeeding 
to the estates of his uncle, Sir Robert Walter, 
Bt., for a tour to Italy and home by the 
Rhine, Holland, Brussels, and Calais. 

Lowth’s book was presumably his ‘ Praelec- 
tines de Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum,’ with a 
‘Short Confutation of Bishop Hare’s System 
of Hebrew Metre,’ first published in 1753, 
Sto, 

Lowth writes to Rolle: 
Dear Sir 

I have for some time delayed returning you 
my thanks for your very kind Letter; but 
this delay was purposely designed for your 
satisfaction. I knew that you would hear 
from Mr. Spence; & I thought it would be 
more satisfactory, & therefore more agreable, 
to you, to have an acct. of him from me at 
some distance of time afterward. Our good 
Friend continues very well: he is gott almost 
to the end of his Residence; wch., I suppose, 
has passed off the more easily with him, as 
he has gotten his Dispensation in his Pocket; 
as a man travels on foot with the more spirit, 
when he leads his horse in his hand. Dr. 
Armstrong is still with him; & Mr. Hooke. 
Before the end of the month he is to go to 
Ld. Lincoln at Clumber Park in his wa 
home. When I tell you he is perfectly well, 
I mean, that he has no remains, or particu- 
lar marks, of his late illness; yet in general 
it has somewhat hurt him: he has lost some- 
thing in strength, in memory, & in vivacity; 
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| a canal in his garden; 


in short, in the two or three last months he | 
| candour.”’ 


is grown two or three years older. From his 
philosophical way of talking upon his case, 
I had the same apprehensions that you ex- 
press; but I urged to him that a Relapse 
might be more hazardous with regard to all 
the comforts of Life, than to Life itself. He 
considers it in that light, & takes pretty good 
care of himself. I shall set forward for Lon- 
don in a day or two, in order to run the 
gauntlet dgain of ceremonies & expenses. 

The Homeric Simile, which you do me the 
honour to apply to me, is very noble & 
sublime; but I think Terence would have 
supplied you with an image much more proper 
& apposite to my case: you might more 
truly have said to me, as one says to an old, 
fat, bundling Gossip there: Moves te, sed nil 
promoves. In point of situation & connexions, 
the change is advantageous; but, I believe, in 
every other circumstance the advantage lies 
on the other side. I am exceedingly obliged 
to you for your kind expressions & good 
wishes; & my wife joins with me in the best 
wishes & Respects to Mrs. Rolle & yourself. 

_ Iam, Dear Sr. 
Your most affectionate humble servt. 
R. Sr. Davins. 

Durham, Sept. 15, 1766. 

Lowth, who had held a prebendal stall at 
Durham since 1755, had been consecrated 
Bishop of St. David’s on 15 June, three 
months before the date of this letter; but 





before the end of the same year he was trans- | 
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lated to Oxford on Bishop John Humé’s 
elevation to Salisbury. 

Joseph Spence — author, Professor of 
Poetry and afterwards Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford—is now chiefly 
remembered for his literary ‘‘ Anecdotes ”’ 
concerning his friends Pope, Thomson, Shen- 
stone, etc., which were not published until 
more than fifty years after his death. At 


| the date of this letter, Spence, who had held 


a prebendal stall at Durham since 1754, 
together with the New College rectory of 
Great Horwood, Bucks, had less than two 
years to live. He had conducted Henry 
Fiennes Clinton, ninth Ear] of Lincoln and 
eventually second Duke of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, when young, on the Grand Tour; and 
was presented by his pupil with a house at 
Byfleet in Surrey near Oatlands, a seat of 
that nobleman. Spence was found dead in 
and was buried in 
Byfleet Church, where there is a monument 
with an inscription by Lowth. His executors 
were Lowth, Edward Rolle (his deputy at 
Oxford), and Dr. James Ridley. Dr. John- 
son said of Spence: ‘‘ His learning was not 
very great, and his mind not very powerful ; 
his criticism, however, was commonly just; 
what he thought, he thought rightly, and his 
remarks were recommended by coolness and 


‘‘ Dr. Armstrong ”’ is, perhaps, John Arm- 
strong, M.D. (1709-79), poet, physician, and 
essayist, for whom see ‘ D.N.B.,’ il. p. 94. 

‘“Mr. Hooke”? is perhaps John Hooke 
(bapt. 19 Feb., 1738-9) from St. Nicholas, 
Gloucester, elected 1753  Founder’s-kin 
scholar at Winton; Fellow of New Coll. 
1757-74, LL.B., Rector of Clapton, Somerset, 
and Master of Bedford School. 

In 1752 Lowth had married Mary, 
daughter of Lawrence Jackson, of Christ- 
church, Hants. Rolle had married in 1755, 
Elizabeth Eyre. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


WILLIAM WHITBROKE, SUB-DEAN OF 
ST. PAUL’S: A TUDOR MUSICIAN. 


(See ante, p. 219). 


The position of the clergy who retained their 
preferments during the religious changes of 
the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary 
and Elizabeth is one difficult of explanation 
by any general principle. The outstanding 
fact that the Bishops refused conformity, 
and that, in general, the lower clergy did 
not, presents an initial problem. The non- 
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conformity of the Episcopate was due to the | 


fact that, one by one, in turn, they were re- 
quested to effect acts that would imply ap- 
probation of the religious changes actually 
in operation. Where such approbation was 
not required they were at first prepared to 
conform. Oglethorpe was willing to crown 
Elizabeth, but not to consecrate Parker. 
The distinction between passive and reluct- 
ant acquiescence, on the one hand, and 
active co-operation on the other, serves to 


explain the retention of office by the great | 
majority of the clergy of the un-Reformed | 


Church, through the religious changes that 


followed the year 1535 in such bewildering | 


multitude. Both in the reign of Edward VI, 


; : poe 
and in the early years of the reign of Eliza- | 


beth, it was possible for priests who ardently 
desired the restoration of the 
Supremacy to await the reaction that seemed 


so probable, and that did actually occur | 
Such clergy, | 


during the Marian period. 
states Rishton, were wont to say Mass at 


home, and for the sake of those Catholics, | 


whom they knew to be desirous of them, 
carried Hosts, consecrated according to the 
older rite, with which they communicated 
these Catholics at the very table at which 
the priests were administering to others the 


bread prepared for them according to the, 


new liturgy of the Reformed Church. 


William Byrd, the great musician, had | 


become Senior Chorister of St. Paul’s in 
1554. He died in extreme old age in 1623. 
During all the long years he had remained 
secretly a Roman Catholic. Tradition asso- 


ciates St. Pancras Church with the Masses | 


said by the clergy who awaited the restora- 
tion of the older liturgy. t will be noted 
that William Whitbroke, when 
occasion to refer to his compositions in 


ecclesiastical music (which he does in his | 


will) terms them ‘‘songs.’’ He gives and 


bequeaths to a fellow cleric his short gown | 
faced with velvet, his books and songs, re- | 


maining with the Petty Canons. It would 
not be improbable that these were his | 
chasuble, missal and varied service-books. 


The reference to them would have needed 
concealment and subterfuge in 1568. 


Certainly every inducement was offered to | 


the clergy of St, Paul’s to act with circum- 
spection. The Queen’s visitors tendered to 


the older clergy the oath prescribed by the 
Act of Supremacy, and proceeded to wreck 
St. Paul’s. 
‘*Bow thine ear,” 
iconoclasm. 


Byrd’s most pathetic anthem, 
was a wail over the 
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Roman | 


he has | 





On Aug. 11, 1559, at a Visitation of St. 
| Paul’s, Peter Lylly, ‘‘ Principal Register of 
| the Queen in that behalf,’’ appointed the 
masters, Saxy, Whitbroke, Sebastian, West- 
| cote, Wakelyn, Robert Saye for ‘‘ inquisitors 
for declaring and relating all and singular 
| matters. . . worthy reformation in the said 
| Church, and to exhibit in writing the next 
| day a full and faithful answer to these. 
| The next day the visitors enjoined that the 
| cathedral should be purged from all images, 
idols and altars, and should provide a de- 
cent table in the church for the ordinary 
| celebration of the Lord’s Supper.” John 
and Nicholas Harpsfield and John Willer- 
‘ton refused, ‘‘ that they could not consent, 
their consciences not safe, nor as yet fully 
instructed for the receiving of the Injunc- 
tions.”’ 

It would have been extraordinary had 
these found assent to the Articles safe for 
their conscience. John Harpsfield, as Arch- 
deacon of London, must have watched with 
sombre satisfaction the burning of poor 
wretches who had affirmed precisely the 
doctrines to which he was now asked to sub- 
scribe. Nicholas Harpsfield, who shared his 
brother’s fate, and immediately forfeited all 
preferments, was the first Regius Professor 
of Greek, and Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
Willerton is difficult to identify. 

A Robert Willerton, whose name I be- 
| lieve Strype to have mistaken, was Preben- 
|dary of Wildland, Ealdland, Reculver and 
| St. Pancras, at various times, and at this, 
Rector of Hornsey and Vicar of Christ- 
church, Newgate Street; all of which pre- 
ferments he had lost before the year 1060. 
‘ The cleric so deprived is, I think, the “‘ John 
Willerton,’’ of Strype’s ‘ Annals of the Re- 
| formation.’ William Saxey or Saxim, the 
Treasurer of the Cathedral, had been ap- 
pointed to his office by the patronage of 
Henry Saxey, citizen and merchant. He is 
identical with the William Saxim who was 
sometime Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet. St., 
Prebendary of Willesden and Canon of 
Windsor. He died in 1566. — ‘‘ Sebastian 
Westcote ’”’ gives particular difficulty. Strype 
‘once divides the persons, making Sebastian 
and Westcote two; but on another occasion 
he refers to Sebastian Westcote, master of 
the choristers. This Sebastian ‘‘ Westcote 
refused subscription, and was, therefore, 
probably deprived. In the will of William 
Whitbroke of 1568, reference is made to 4 
legatee, Mr. Sebastian, late one of the Vicars 
of St, Paul’s. Hennessy does not aid greatly 
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in clearing the confusion. He includes 
Sebastian Westcote in a list of Sub-Deans, 
but at a date when he certainly could not 
have held the office, to wit, in 1560, after his 
refusal to subscribe the Articles. It seems 
probable that Sebastian and Westcote are two 
gparate persons, and that Westcote subscribed. 

John Wakeling had vacated his living, the 
Rectory of St. Gregory by St. Paul’s, in the 


early part of the reign of Edward VI. He | 


had become Eleventh Minor Canon as early 
as 1535, and appears to have been still one 


in 1566, a date assigned by Hennessy, with- | 


out the citation of any authority. 


Following upon the refusal of John and | 
Nicholas Harpsfield to receive the Injunc- | 


tions, the Queen’s Commissioners delivered 
Her Majesty’s Injunctions to Mr. 
and Mr. Whitbroke, who humbly received 
them. 
subscribe, the said 


(ommon Prayer) to 


Saxy, Whitbroke, together with John Wat- | 


son with others subscribed. ‘‘ One Sebastian 
Westcote, master of the choristers, refused.” 

John Watson did for himself fairly well, af- 
ter he had once overcome his doubts and diffi- 
culties. He was at this time Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s, and by 1580 he had become 
Bishop of Winchester. 

William Whitbroke’s acquiescence had 
saved him for a time only, He was reserved 
for treatment at a Visitation of Saint Paul’s 
on April 17, 1561, during the Bishopric of 
Grindal. Strype records in his ‘Life and 
Acts of Archbishop Grindal,’ that, in the 
forenoon, the Dean, the Archdeacon of Lon- 


don, St. Alban’s, the Chancellor of St. | 


Paul’s, and William Whitbroke, Sub-Dean, 
the lesser Canons and Vicars Choral repaired 
to the Bishop’s Palace. Upon the twenty- 
ninth of May, at the adjourned Visitation, 
Whitbroke was again present, and discourse 
was had concerning such canons as were 
married, Why a man of the old regime 
should have any objection to marriage, 
after he had assented to so much, is puzzling. 
Probably the women of the lower classes 
then willing to marry clergy disturbed the 
dlder celibate members of the College with 
their vulgar brawls and the development of 
their family interests. The Visitation was 
again adjourned to Oct. 5. The Vicar- 
General shewed a Confession established by 
Public Authority, to which then subscribed 
the Dean, Archdeacon of Middlesex and 


divers other Prebendaries, and lesser Canons, 
and Mr. 


except Whitbroke, Sub-Dean, 
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Saxy | 


And finally, offering them the book | 
of religion (presumably the new Book of | 
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Richard Smith, whom the Vicar-General 
permitted to inform themselves . . . whether 
| they would subscribe . . . this side the next 
| session. 
| And with this the record ends. The dis- 
| favour with which Whitbroke was regarded 
| during the few remaining years of his life 
by the Reforming party renders it very 
| doubtful that he subscribed. Some tolerance 
was occasionally shewn by men such as 
| Parker, who, in individual cases, relaxed the 
rules relative to subscription to the Articles 
of Religion, so far as to accept assent to 
selected Articles only. 

It was not martyrdom that these clergy 
who remained within the anarchic Estab- 
lished Church feared. What they dreaded 
was the severance of ties that had attached 
| them to a particular building, and to a circle 
of acquaintances, for a lifetime. For over 
thirty years, Whitbroke had been a dig- 
nitary of St. Paul’s. His closest friend lay 
buried within it, where he himself desired 
| his body to be placed. A love, intimate and 
probably passionate, for the foundation of 
the Cathedral becomes evident in his will. 
Probably this was the time when he ceased 
to be Sub-Dean, but remained as the 
| Records of the Diocese of Ely evidence, re- 
| puted one of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s. 
| He certainly had his own house near the 
| Cathedral, furnished with a couple of beds, 
|and there, near St. Paul’s, he remained to 
| the day of his death. 
| Upon the fourteenth of March in the year 
| 1568/9, he made his will, registered there- 
| after as 9 Sheffield, P.C.C. 
He describes himself as ‘‘ late one of the 
| petty canons and sub-dean of the cathedral 
| church of Saint Paul,’’ which would appear 
| to be evidence that he had been deprived. 
He desired to be buried in the cloister, undew 
| the library, as near unto the grave where the 
| body of ‘‘ Sir Redforde, late one of the 
| choristers and singers of Saint Paul’s lies 
buried as conveniently may be.’”’ John Red- 
| ford, a contemporary of Tallis had been 
organist of St. Paul’s from 1535 to 1540. 
His anthem, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord,”’ is still 
frequently sung at the Cathedral. The refer- 
ence in the will of Whitbroke would indicate 
that Redford was in Orders. Further in- 
terest lies in the evidence that this cloister 
had not been wholly destroyed by Somerset 
in the devastation of the Edwardian days. 
Popular tradition records the transfer of a 
thousand corpses from Pardon Churchyard 
to Bonehill or Bunhill Fields. 











Richard Whitbroke = 


of Ludlowshayes, in Cardington 
(d. ante 3 Apr., 1404). 
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DESCENT OF WILLIAM WHITBROKE (circ. 1485-1568). 
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Matilda, dau. to 
Wm. Bullock, of Alvescote. 





| 
William = Isabella.... Alice WwW. = 
(d. circ, 1456). living in (d 
1426. 


Roger Whitbrook = Agnes 
(d. ante, 2 Feb., 1495/6). | (mar. ante, 1457). 





(i) Thomas Cattestre 
ante, 19 July, 
(ii) William Underhi 


(living in 1426). 


nd 9 


1 | 
Other daughters. 


1 





Agnes = Wm. Weaver 


Margery = 
(mar. ante, 1478). 





at : ; 
John 


Joan, 
} (?) issue as in living in 
1568. 


| Har]. MS., 


825. ; 


A = 
Hugh W. = Margaret Sir Wii Thomas W., = 
of All Hallows, 


of W HITBROKE, 





Worcester, Sub-Dean of 
ad. 1545. S. Paul’s, d. 
| d, 1563. 
Margaret Whitebrook, ] = | 
unmar. in 1545. Thomas Joyce 


Wm. Tavler 
(mar. ante, 1490). 


London Wall, 
1558. 


m. John Preston, 


mar. 1564. 


Matilda. Roger 


Sybil 


W. = 


ot Worcester, 
d. 1536. 





| ee we 
! 


| 
Klizabeth 


Agnes. 


Thomasyn 


| 
George W., = Margaret 
(?) of En- 
ville, Will 


of 1571, | 

bur. at | 

Enville. _ we 
| 1 

William Margaret 

Thomas Ann (?) 

George Agnes. 





The legacies to the Cathedral are many. 


| 
an Elizabethan origin. 


The song, the music 


To the commons of the Petty Canons is left | of which appears contemporaneous, is per- 
haps too foul for public printing, which, if 


for remembrance one silver spoon to the value 
of ten shillings; to the Petty Canons them- 
selves, to the intent that they should attend 
at the burial, forty shillings; and for a re- 
past or dinner to be had amongst them 
twenty shillings; to the six Vicars of St. 
Paul’s, two shillings and eightpence each, 
and among the children of St. Paul’s twenty 
shillings. These children were the choir 
boys. Only an expert knowledge of the pre- 
Reformation foundation would enable a 
commentator to explain the functions of the 
Vicars of St. Paul’s. I have not that know- 
ledge. The term is used in ‘The Lamb of 
Lincoln,’ an obviously ancient Army song, 
decidedly coarse in wording, references within 
which point to compilation in the reign of 
Henry VIII at the earliest. The functions 
of the Vicars of St. Pauls, who buried the 
Lamb of Lincoln, included an inscription 
upon the coffin-lid. 
“« Samson 


The allusion to a! 


”? in the same poem may point to | 


it has other values, is rather a pity. 


Un- 


| printed verses of that period are not common. 
| To Mr. Sebastian, ‘‘ late one of the canons 
/of Saint Paul’s,” is left forty shillings, and 
| to the four vergers, two shillings a year, 
| which I hope they duly received. They were 
| then unmarried men, since discipline de- 


manded, 


as the Statute that constituted 


| them states, ‘‘ that no man should serve two 








son, 


Being 


masters,” and ‘‘ a wife is a troublesome and 
disturbing affair.”’ 
left a like legacy. I 
being butler to the petty canons,” received 
a bequest of two shillings, and John Harr- 
the cook, and William Holland, the 
under-cook, each a shilling. 

Then follows the principal bequest to the 
Cathedral. 
of the messuage called the sign of the Half 
Moon and all the shops, cellars, solars ap- 
purtenant to the same in the parish of St 


To the sextons also was 
‘*Thomas Harris, 0W 


seised in the fee-simple 
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Augustine near Paul’s Gate, then in the | 
occupation of Richard Tisdale, Whitbroke | 
bequeathed to the Wardens and Petty | 
Canons for the time being a perpetual 
annuity of four pounds arising out of the. 
said premises. 
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Readers Queries. 
/ESTERN PHILANTHROPIC INSTI- 
TUTLON.—I have in my possession a 


One of the two overseers of the will named | silver medal, 24 inches in diameter, sculp- 


is Robert James, a Petty Canon, whose ap- | 
pointment, if Hennessy is correct, dated from 
1566 only. The remaining bequests to his re- 


| Institution in 1822. 


latives and friends indicate that George, alone | 


of his brothers, survived the testator. The in- 


formation contained is summarised in the | 


accompanying pedigree. These personal 


legacies of clothing and salts and casting | 


poxes precede a gift of the residuary estate 
to the use of the poor. It is the will of a | 
kindly old man, fond of life, living, and 


less of the Cathedral’s future. 


WiLt1aM WHITEBROOK. 
(1871-1915). 


(Contributed by J. C. Whuuireproox, 24, Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.j 


HE “WORLD” IN THE DOOMSDAY 
MYSTERY PLAY. In various repre- 
sentations of the Last Judgement—e.g. that 
by Petrus Cristus and in Holbein’s ‘ Toten- 
tanz’ at Basle—Christ is shown with the | 
round universe for footstool. The zodiac | 
is plainly indicated by Holbein and (I think) | 
the equator, the colure and the earth. The 
“worlds ”’ formed an important item of the | 
theatrical properties in the Doomsday Mystery | 
Play at Coventry. There were three of them, 
one to be set on fire at each performance. | 
(Sharp ‘ Coventry Mysteries,’ p. 73). Sharp’s 
citation under Earthquake in this connec- 
tion contains a slight error. ‘‘ Payd for the 
pyllar for the wordys of the baryll’ should 
read (Drapers’ Accounts p. 42 back.) ‘‘ and 
the baryll,” the ‘‘ wordys,’’—really worl dys 
—and the barrel being quite distinct items. 
Sharp’s suggestion that ‘‘wordys” is a 
term for gudgeons, part of the mechanism to 
produce a noise to imitate an earthquake by 
allowing the stone-filled barrel to be turned 
round is thus incorrect. The pillar is 
evidently the mechanical framework to sup- 
port the world, Another item (1567 from | 
the Drapers’ Accounts p. 69, back (not quoted | 
by Sharp) ‘‘ Hem, pd for cullern (colouring) 
of a pece that beryth the worldes and the 
black soles face xijd,” probably refers to the 
Same piece of theatrical property. . 


Mary Dormer Harris. 


tured and signed by B. Wyon, and inscribed 
as presented to a former Chairman of the 
Can any reader of 
‘N. & QQ.’ tell me where the Institution 
carried on its operations, and where its 
records may be found? 
FRANK PENNY. 
3, Park Hill, Ealing, W.5. 
ISHOP KEN’S HANDWRITING.—I 
aim desirous of comparing Bishop Ken’s 


| | handwriting with entries in the registers at 
friends, regretful of the past, but not hope- | . : 


| living. 


Brighstone, Isle of Wight. Ken was rector 
there 1667 to 1669. In a controversy in 
the Isle of Wight County Press with Sir 
Frederick Black I have been contending that 
the Bishop was the nominal holder of the 
There are some entries in the 
register during the years mentioned, and I 
want to know the whereabouts of letters, 


| &e., written by the Bishop at that period. 


Those in the British Museum are, I think, 
dated from 1691 to 1700. I should like 
reproductions of earlier letters, so that I 
can settle definitely Ken’s administrative 
work in Brighstone. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
EOWULF QUERIES.—1. Is ‘‘ Aet 
Saecce’’ the name of Beowulf’s sword ? 
Is ‘‘ sword ’’ a metanomen for the ship given 
to Beowulf? Hrothgar presents to Beowulf 
a “ Sword,’’ using the words that Odin used 


/to the mischievous Loki: 


Full oft I for less 
Have a reward decreed 
A treasure honor 
To a lesser warrior 
The ‘‘ Battle Prize”? (Aet Saecce). 


(Lokisenna—16.) 
], 953—‘‘ Aet Saecce’’ presented to 


Beowulf was a prize he had won. 

1. 1916—Aet Saecce is afloat. 

1. 1665—Beowulf slew the inhabitants of 
** Aet Saecce.”’ 

], 2347—The ‘‘Irenne Ecge”’ and “ Aet 
Saecce’’’ fears not the ‘‘ Long Worm.’’ 

1, 2499—‘‘ Aet Saecce’’ defies the ‘‘ Long 
Worm.” 

1, 2562—The ‘‘Long Worm”? is anxious 


| to attack ‘‘ Aet Saecce.’’ 


]. 2612—The defeat of ‘‘ Aet Saecce”’ 
troubles Vesteon, Beowulf’s father. 
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1, 2659—Beowulf’s sister’s son, Wiglaf, “at the City of Worcester, May, 1800. Ad- 
tells the sinking of ‘‘ Aet Saecce.”’ ministration was granted to his widow 
1. 2681—‘‘ Aet Saecce ’’ is Beowulf’s sword, , Catherine Fleming, in 1800, by the High 


l. 2687—‘‘ Aet Saecce’’ could not help Court of Probate, London. Mrs, Fleming 
‘‘Trenna Kcge.’’ | died at Thomond Gate, Limerick, Ireland, 

Oi course, the above can be found only in (¢. 1828. The Marriage was probably at 
the Anglo-Saxon version. [Each translator | Maryborough, King’s County, Ireland, 1790- 
of Beowulf has ‘“ goose-stepped ’’ into the | 1796. 
decision of trite, well known and familiar! 2. A valuable heirloom (either a Bible or 
authors for fear of ridicule. Prayer Book) containing a pedigree of the 

They say that the word ending ]. 2680 was | Fleming family, was lent to the Rev. An- 
a word of eight letters and call it ‘‘ Naeg- | drew Campbell, Vicar of the Mariners’ 
ling.’ Zupitza in his facsimile says that | Church, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. The book 
the word is freshened up with a different had not been returned; and after the Rey. 
ink. My many examinations of the manu- | Andrew Campbell’s decease in 1890, was, 
script in the British Museum, and a study | inadvertently, sold by the auctioneers 
of the facsimile, have convinced me that | (Messrs. Jones, of D’Olier Street, Dublin) 
there never was room for a word of eight | the same year (1890). 


letters at the end of the line. There is only} Can any of your readers give any informa- 

room for a word of five letters. | tion regarding the whereabouts of the said 
Besides, and more to the point, the line | book ? 

in which the five-lettered word belongs is | W. A. Friemine. 

part of the famous ee eee 4 | Buslingthorpe Vicarage, Leeds. 

berskelfer—the great-grandfather of Monk | ,, TQ 9» fia TT TTS 99 

Hemming, whom I claim to be the author of | griger in “i ra eg ag 2 ding 


Beowulf (see my statement at 11S. i. 26). railway companies, in adopting the com- 

Einar replies to a query of Hleo Tryggveson | mendable practice of naming their locomo- 
dering the fight for the Long Woem *" | tives, has bestowed on an engine the title 
Svold in a.p. 1000, saying “ Norge from thy | « gi, Prianius,’’ the locomotive in question 


hand bursted, Oh King!’ being one of a series named after the Knights 
Evetyn M. Hemminc Lams. of the Round Table. 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, I was under the impression that 


California, U.S.A. | Ppig Sg Pe : 
riamus’’ was the correct spelling, on 
MHOMAS VINCENT, nonconformist divine, | the ground that Sir Thomas Malory uses 
was born at Hertford in May, 1634. I| it _ throughout, but I find the spelling 
should be glad to obtain any particulars of | ‘‘Prianius’’ is adopted by Sir James 
his mother, as well as the actual date of his | Knowles in his ‘King Arthur and his 
birth. Knights’ (1868). 

G. F. R. B. Can it be said which is correct, and on 
= . what authority the spelling ‘‘ Prianius’’ is 
LEMING FAMILY.—Can we reader used? The name is Mt cai a derivative 
1 oe ca vp Peg race to regarding any | of Priam, and it seems not unlikely that 

descendants of the following marriage ? ee RGR tae Se : ae 

Public Record Office of ec gt Prianius is a — nga _ 

Book 1789-1794. Diocese of Dublin, Adams GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 
and Fleming :—‘‘ A Licence was granted by | ‘¢ (YRAYONS D’ACIER.”,—Mme. du 
the Most Reverend father, Robert &c., to ' Deffand writing to Horace Walpole 
Solemnize Marriage between William Adams | Noy. 27, 1771, says: ‘‘ Je voudrais que vous 
of the City of Dublin, Gent., and Sarah | missiez dans la caisse que vous enverrez deux 
Fleming, of the Parish of St. Anne, Dublin, | ou trois crayons d’acier, les plus petits et 
Spinster, Directed to the Reverend Robert | les plus jolis possible, et quelques autres de 
Fowler, Clerk, A.M., Vicar of said Parish. | bois de cédre, chacun dans leurs petits étuis.” 





Dated 7th day of June, 1792.” What are “crayons d’acier’’? Were those 
The following quests are likewise connected | in ‘bois de cédre’’ cedar-wood pencils? 
with the same family :— Were both these kinds of ‘‘ crayons” made 


1. The Marriage Certificate of Alexander only in England or better in England than 


Fleming, late an Officer of the Seventh | in France? 
(Princess Royal’s) Dragoon Guards, who died | C. B..8 
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PASTURAGE FOR |‘ 


COWS, XVI. CENT.—In the Records | 


of the Company of Hostmen of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Surtees Socy., vol. cv.) there 
is the following (circa 1595) :—‘‘ those pore 
men who worke ye Colles under y® grounde, 


having no other meanes to sustain ye neces- | 


| 


245 
piskyY OF A COUNTRY PARSON,’ 

1760.—I should be greatly obliged if 
any reader could tell me where I could pro- 


| cure a copy of James Woodforde’s ‘ Diary of 


sities of themselves and families, than yt | 


owne laboures, ar nowe compelled to paie 
10 for the grasse of a Cowe, during the 
Summer season w¢ heretofore they were 
accostomed to hier for 38h 44,"”) What was 


the area which was considered to be suffi- | 
cient to keep a cow, and for which 3s. 4d. | 


used to be paid ? 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


DWARD GRIMSTON.—In the Sunday 
Times of 10 May last, appeared this 

paragraph :— 

An exceedingly interesting early Flemish 

painting has recently been placed on exhibi- 

tion at the National Gallery in Room XV. 

It is the portrait of Kdward Grimston, Envoy 


from Henry VI to the Court of Burgundy, | 


a Country Parson,’ 1760. His riding route 
from Oxford through Berkshire to Somerset 
shire. Leonarp C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

[An edition of the ‘ Diary ’ for the years 
1758—1781, by Mr. John Beresford, was pub- 
lished last year at the Oxford University 
Press. See ‘N. & Q.’ exlvi. 350.] 
YROCKFORD.—Did Crockford, the keeper 

of the famous gambling hell, leave any 

descendants, and if so, do they bear the 
name of Crockford? A clue might be ob- 
tained by a description of the London pro- 
perty left by Crockford, if any. It has been 
suggested to me that perhaps the real name 


| of this individual was not Crockford. There 
/is a legend that the King gave his son an 


ecclesiastical benefice in Hampshire. 


MARKE (ALARKS) ec. 1600.—I came across 


painted by Petrus Christus, the one direct | 


follower of Van Eycks. Documents of any 


kind which bear upon the history of Nether- | 


landish painting are so rare that the signa- 
ture on the back of the panel, ‘‘ Petrus Xri. 
me fecit A.1446”’ adds greatly to the interest 


of the picture, though its artistic quality is | 


by no means inconsiderable. The portrait 
has been Jent to the Gallery by the Earl of 
Verulam. 

There is no notice of this man 
*D.N.B.’ What is known of him? A 


the following letters in the Calendars 
of State Papers Domestic :— 
1600: Jan. 15/25: St. Faul’s day: Rouen: 
to Father Creswell. 
P.S. Forty days since Mr. Marke of your 
place Mr. Garnett and another passed. I 


suppose Marke has gone to England. 
(Calendar 5 Elizabeth, 1598-1601, Green, p. 
| 382). 

1603: June 10: Rome: FE. Marks to 


later Edward Grimston or Grymestone, Ser- | 
jeant-at-Arms, was responsible for a good | 


many translations (mainly from the French) 


in the reign of James I and Charles I, e.g., 
‘A General Historie of the Netherlands,’ 
1609, ‘The Imperial History,’ 1630, and 
‘The Counsellor of State,’ 1634. 
‘descendant of the fifteenth century Edward 
Grimston, and what is known of him? 
There is an account of another Edward 
Grimston (1528 ?-1599) in the ‘ D.N.B.,‘ as 
“da of other members of the Grimston 
amily, 


One William Grimston entered Winchester | 


College in 1541 from Motcomb (? Motcombe, 
Dorset) aged 12, and one Morgan Grymston 
from the same place in 1544, aged 11, and 
in 1566 a Thomas Grimston, aged 12, en- 
tered the College from Ipswich. This 


in the; 


Henry (Garnet, alias) Walley. 

Recommends the bearer Mr. W. = (Calen- 
dar 1 James I, 1603-1610, Green, p. 14). 

I think the ‘‘ Mr. Garnett ’’ and ‘‘ Henry 


| Garnet ’’ above-mentioned must be the well- 


Was he | 


| bers of the Society 


known Jesuit priest, Henry Garnett, who 
was executed. I shall be glad of any inform- 
ation as to the ‘‘ Mr. Marke’’ and the “ E. 
Marks ’’ above-mentioned. Were they mem- 
of Jesus or Papist 
messengers ? 
A. W. M. 
YRESTACIO: ‘“ CRESTING.”—This term 
' is used in the Sacrist Rolls of Ely to 
denote thatching not only of roofs but also 
of the tops of walls with reed or straw. Can 
anyone inform me if the term is still used 
with regard to walls? 
Beatrice Saxon SNELL. 


| §¢ DOLE ” IN FIELD-NAMES.—Can any 


homas was no doubt son of the last men- | 
tioned Edward who was M.P. for Ipswich | 
| question is a water-meadow ? 


In 1563, 
JoHxN B. WaAtNnewRIGHT. 


reader give me instances of field-names 
ending in — pole, where the meadow in 


BeaTrRick Saxon SNELL. 
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CHRISTIAN GRAY 
(cxlix, 192). 

"THE first volume (of 224 pp.) of the two 

volumes of poetry by this author is enitled 
‘Tales, Letters and Other Pieces in Verse,’ 
“ By Christian Gray, Blind from her In- 
fancy, in Mundie, Parish of Aberdalgie, 
Perthshire,’ and is dated on the title-page 
1808 ‘‘ Edinburgh: Printed for the Author, 
by Oliver & Boyd, Fountain Well, High 
Street.”’ 
dated ‘‘ Mundie, 
April 16, 1808.’’ 

The second volume (of 144 pp.) is entitled 


Parish of Aberdalgie, 


in Verse,’ ‘‘ By Christian Gray, Blind from 
her Infancy, in Milton, Parish of Aberdalgie, 
Perthshire,”’ and is dated, on the title-page, 
1821 ‘‘ Perth: Printed for the Author, by 
R. Morison.’’ 
dated 
1821.’? 

In my copy the two volumes are bound in 
one, that dated 1821 first, 
1808 second. 

The author states that she became blind 
after reaching the age of three years. 































’ was composed at an early period of my life.”’ 


Of humble life I every comfort share 
That sympathy has power to impart, 
Bless’d with a mother’s kind sustaining care, 
Of pinching want have never felt the 

smart. 


‘* Mary ”’’ (vol. i., p. 146) :— 
Who of my family me to own 
Remains (my parents both are gone!) 
Not one, except himself alone? 
My Brother. 


The second volume opens’ with 


inhabit.’’ Some of these lines read (vol. ii., 
pp. 14 and 15) :— : 


Tell how I prize this cottage bower, 
Commodious, new, and clean; 

Near where my swaddling clothes I wore, 

Where long my fathers dwelt before, 
Which more endears the scene. 


The Author’s ‘To the Public’ is 


“A New Selection of Miscellaneous Pieces 


The author’s ‘ Preface ’ is 
‘““ Milton of Aberdalgie, Perthshire, (p. ix.) of ‘* those generous individuals by 


She 


tells us ‘‘the greater part of these verses 


In the piece entitled ‘ A View of the Author’s 
Past Life,’ she writes (vol. i., p. 120):— 


After the death of her parents a brother 
took affectionate care of her, for she writes 
in ‘Lines, after the Manner of Cowper’s 


lines 
addressed to the Earl of Kinnoul, i.e., ‘‘ To 
the Right Hon. the E—1 of K—I1, on his 
granting me the neat cottage which I now 
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and that dated | 


; 
| 
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My ancestors are pass’d away 
(So families fail apace) 
And soon at latest comes the day, 
When with myself the name of Gray 
Will vanish from this place. E 


The ‘ Preface’ of this second volume, 
dated 1821, begins :— 


Whatever may be the nature, or design of 
the work itself, no one, I am persuaded, has 
ever offered a book to the public without 
indulging a wish that it shouldbe prosperous, 
and its influence beneficial. My motives in 
publishing this little volume are pure, and 
may be laudable, but it must be allowed they 
are not altogether disinterested. While I 
earnestly trust that it may prove an humble 
source of gratification to those whose benevo- 
lence has induced them to befriend me, I 
pretend not to suppress the desire that it 
may become the means of contributing to 
cheer the downward days of my lonely life, 


Further on in the same ‘ Preface,’ she 
(p. vil.) writes of her first volume of ‘ my 
pieces’’ having ‘‘ met with a reception far 
beyond what my most sanguine hopes could 
ever have anticipated,’’ and still further on 


whose kindness my solitude has been en- 

livened, and my comforts promoted.” 
Christian Gray appears to have been a 

contributor to publications, for the last 


piece in her first volume is headed “ Verses, 


| composed after the Death of the Author's 





Mother, published before in the Religious 
Monitor.’’? As this first volume is dated by 
her April 16, 1808, it follows that her 
mother must have been dead by that date. 


It is true some of the ‘‘ pieces’ have a 
religious tone, but I would not say these two 
volumes are ‘‘ mostly of a religious nature. 
Some of the poetry shews that Christian 
Gray was in advance of her time and 
(judging from what we often see and have 
vigorously to protest against, even now) in 
advance of 1925 too. Her ‘ Lines, on hear 
ing a Work-Horse lashed unmercifully, 
should find a place in every animal anthol- 
ogy. These start and finish with the verse 
(vol. i., pp. 153, 155): 

¢ if rore so high that hated lash; 

mN or penta such determin’d vengeance 


n; 
Think, think that he is form’d of feeling 


esh, , 
Not a dead trunk, or adamantine stone. 


These words have a resounding tone, 
ringing vigour. 


a 


Ronatp A. M. Drxos. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 
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EE FOLK-LORE (cxlix. 192).—The Rev. 
B J. C. Atkinson, ‘ Forty Years in a Moor- 


land Parish,’ 1891, devotes an interesting | 


chapter to ‘‘ Bee Customs and Notions.” 
From this, one learns that a persistent belief 
prevailed amongst the rural population that 
bees bought with the current coin of the 
realm never thrive with the purchaser. The 
swarm or hive either dies out or flies off and 
settles elsewhere. A swarm which comes to 
a beekeeper by chance, as it were, 1s esteemed 
lucky. Should it, however, be claimed by its 
rightful owner, no money must pass either 
for its surrender or retention. 

If a swarm settles on dead wood such as 
post or rail, or on a dead tree or shrub, it is 


thought to be a sure token of the imminent | 


death of some member of the household of 
the place chosen for the resting-place of the 
swarm. 

Mr. Atkinson relates an instance of the 
well-known custom of ‘telling the bees”’ 
which occurred within his own personal exper- 
ience whilst he was curate of a small country 
parish near Colchester. The rector died, and 
whilst his body was lying at the Rectory in 
readiness for interment, a member of the 
household took the key of the main door, and 
with it a number of strips of some black 
material, and proceeded to the place where 
the bees were kept. A black band was 
placed round each hive, and as each strip was 


knotted three taps with the key were given, | 
and the occupants of each hive informed that | 


the master was dead. 

The same reverend gentleman also gives 
the account of a somewhat similar custom 
which he had imparted to him by the rector 
of Sessay, a small Yorkshire village. This 
rector had been ‘‘ bidden ’’ to the house of 
the deceased, as was the local custom, some 


hours before the ‘‘ body was to be lifted’’ | 


‘and conveyed to the churchyard. After par- 
taking of the usual hospitality he resorted 


to the garden in order to indulge in a quiet | 


smoke. He had not long been seated in a 
sort of summer-house, when his attention was 
attracted by the wife of the eldest son of 
the deceased. She appeared carrying a tray 


piled up with a variety of eatable and drink- | 


able articles and went direct to the beehives, 


where she addressed the bees after the fol- | 
lowing manner, naming the late owner, | 


“John G —— is dead, and his son is now 
master. He has sent you something out of 
every dish and jug on the table, and we hope 


you will be content to take him as the new | 


Master,” 
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Mr. James Walter Brown, ‘ Round Carlisle 
Cross’ (4th Series, 1924) in a section on 
‘Some Local Superstitions,’ tells us (quoting 
from the late Mr. W. Dickinson’s ‘ Cum- 
briana’) that, ‘If one of the family die, 
one of the household goes and taps on the 
hives, and conveys the intelligence to the bees 
in a whisper; and on the day of the funeral, 
before the procession leaves the house, the 
bees are again informed that the body is about 
to be lifted. This is done to prevent ill- 
luck to the bees and the honey.”’ 

Mr. George Neasham, ‘North Country 
Sketches,’ 1895, speaks of a superstition that 
a dead man’s bees never thrive. In fact, 
he says, so prevalent is this belief in some 
districts that it is found impossible to sell 
them. 

He quotes a Durham gentleman, Mr. Geo. 
|H Proctor, as saying that he had bought 
several hives of bees which had belonged to 

a Blanchland farmer When he brought 
them home he was told they would not live 
the year out Now a very bad bee season fol- 
lowed and the bees died. Thus was the 
popular belief strengthened. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
| RIGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS 
| 44 (exlix. 100, 138, 231).—The following is 
taken from the ‘Memoir of Dr. George 
Logan,’ by his swidow, Deborah Norris 
Logan, Philadelphia, 1899. The action of 
the servant prevented the destruction of a 
large and valuable collection of letters, etc., 
since published. 

His house at Stenton fon the outskirts of 
Philadelphia] had, indeed, been more for- 
tunate than many others in the neighbour- 
hood, for it had escaped being barned by 
the British Army at the time that they fired 
Fairhill and sixteen other seats and houses 
in its vicinity, and it seemed to owe its pre- 
| servation to the presence of mind of an old 
domestic, who had remained in it through all 
the vicissitudes of its serving for headquar- 
ters for both armies. 

On the unfortunately memorable day (Nov- 
|ember 22, 1777) that they committed these 
wanton depredations, two British soldiers 
| came to the house and, as an act of special 
favour, desired the old woman, if she pos- 
sessed a bed or any furniture of her own, 
to take it out directly, as they intended to 
fire the house. She remonstrated, but they 
were deaf to her oratory, and went to the 
barn for straw wherewith to effect their 
| design. Happily, at that moment an officer 


with a drawn sword in his hand galloped down 
| the lane and inquired of the woman if she 
could give him any information respecting 
| deserters. 


She quickly replied that two such 
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had seen him coming and were gone to the | In vol. iv. (a Supplement vol. i 
barn to — erage _, ee | eric Boase’s ane English Biopanketn 
a moment, and drove them before him, not-| , 2 ; , y, 
withstanding their protestations that they ni _— Ls snag of John Moore Capes, eldest 
belonged to Colonel Twistleton’s party sent | SOM of John Capes of Newington, Surrey, 


to fire the rebels’ houses. J. M. Capes is there said to have been born 
After that day no more devastations of that| at Stroud, 19 Aug., 1812, and to have been 
kind were permitted. educated at Westminster and Balliol (B.A. 


Norman PENNEY. noe of A. 1840). He was curate of Ship- 
mane . | ton-le-Moyne, Gloucestershire, till 1 
6 MRIMILCHI” (cxlix. 206).—The source | . ont a fortune in building the Chusch sie 
of the statement quoted by Mr. Wal-| John, Eastover, Bridgwater, which he 
LACE is Bede’s ‘ De temporum ratione,’ chap. | endowed with £4,000. He seceded to Rome 
15, ‘De mensibus Anglorum.’ Here Bede | jn 1845, returned to Anglican communion 
gives the names of the months, as used by | hut seceded again. He became blind. Boase 
“ antiqui Anglorum populi.”’ | orgs Bae. | gives the titles of several of his works, but 
Giles’s text the equivalent for May appears | not that mentioned by Mr. McGovery. 
as hri-mylchi, and Bede’s explanation, | Capes composed ‘ The Druid,’ a tragic opera 
later in the same chapter is “ Tri-milchi produced at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on 
dicebatur quod tribus vicibus in eo per diem | Feb. 22, 1879. He died at Hampstead on 
pecora mulgebantur. Talis enim erat quon- | Jan. 14, 1889. The authorities mentioned at 
dam ubertas Britannie, vel Germaniz de | the end of this Life are Brown and Stratton’s 
qua in Britanniam natio intravit | ‘ British musical Biog.’ (1897) 78, and the 
Anglorum.”’ For the more correct form of | Guardian for Jan. 23, 1889, pp. 122, 125. 
the word see Bosworth and Toller’s ‘ Anglo- Epwarp Bensty. 
Saxon Dictionary.’ ; [G. F. R. B. mentions that Mr. McGovery 
In ‘N. & Q.’, 7 8. vi. 301, there is an | will find some references to Capes in Ward’s 
entertaining note by Professor Skeat on ‘ The | “Life of Newman.’] 
Anglo-Saxon names of the months,’ re- THE YELLOW MONKEY-FLOWER 
printed afterwards on pp. 259-260 of ‘A (exlix. 191).—Mimulus luteus (the 
Student’s Pastime.’ In this it is shewn/ Yellow Monkey flower) is said by Sweet 
that in Verstegan’s ‘ Restitution of Decayed | (‘ Hortus Britannicus’) to have been intro- 
Intelligence,’ when ‘‘ the author gives what | duced into this country in 1825; and by Sir 
he is pleased to call the Anglo-Saxon names | Joseph Paxton (‘ Botanical Dictionary’) 
of the months... only two are even ap-! ijn 1826. Both describe it as a native of 
proximately correct, and these two, Oster-| Chile. 
monat and Tri-milki, are given in foreign The earliest quotation in the ‘0O.E.D.’ 
spelling.” referring to the genus is ‘‘ 1824 Loudon 
Epwarp BENSstyY. Encyel. Gardening Index, Mimulus, mon- 


EV. J. M. CAPES (exlix. 207).—Born in | key-flower.” : 

1813, he was educated at Westminster : wie species of Mimulus a been intro- 
and Balliol, and became successively curate duce trom various parts of America 1, 
at Long Newton, Wilts, and rector of East- respectively, — 1783, 1794, hag we 
ver. in Somerset. He was received into the Loudon’s Encyclopedia (to which I have 
reas ak ese together with his brother not access) may refer to one or more of these 

Frederick, a solicitor, in 1845 (the same | —M0t to = yellow aera dagen lizati 
ear as Newman), and was for a time editor The earliest record of the naturalization 
oF iin Seer * Ses hte rock. * Dicaeeen for of this that I have been able to — 
Returning to the Church of England ’ (1871), cea faa ae i ey ae 
se gpg eg Aaa eo —— [Mimulus luteus (Willd.) . . . a native 
er oO ne Roman Communion” in -| of America, is naturalized in many boggy 
He abandoned his profession of Anglicanism | places.}| The description of plants that 
some years before his death, and in 1886 he| although decidedly naturalized have Pe 
was definitely reconciled to the Roman | ‘Slender claims cae ore as aborigina 
Church, and died in her communion. I have gy sv togetic x oe atts Ps aN Flora,’ 7th 
vr _—. re ae = iss Florence ed., 1855, has an almost identical entry 
ne ee ee ee eee relative to the naturalization of M. luteus; 

D. O. Hunter BratR. | and, in the Introduction, 

Fort Augustus Abbey. They [plants which can have no claim 
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whatever to a place in our Flora”] have been 
briefly noticed . and when the genus itself 
is not British, an abridged character of it 
has been sometimes introduced .. . especially 
where the plant is now so widely diffused, as 
the Monkey-flower, that it might otherwise 
puzzle a student. 

Sir J. Hooker’s ‘ Student’s Flora’ (3rd 
ed., 1884) admits Mimulus without com- 
ment; and, regarding M. luteus, 
“ River-sides, &c., ascending to 1,000 ft., 
from 
from N. America.’’ 

The ‘Encycl. Britann.’ 
‘Mimulus,’ has 

M. luteus, the monkey-flower of 
has yellow leaves with two dark marks in the 
mouth of the corolla; M. Langsdorfii, an 
American species, has become naturalized by 
river-sides in many parts of Britain. 

G. A. GiBBs. 


(1911), 


'HARLES Il AND 

WATER (cxlix. 154).—There is some- 
thing on this subject in ‘The Proceedings of 
the Oxford Philosophical Society’ of the 
seventeenth century, edited by Mr. R. T. 
Gunther (‘ Early Science in Oxford,’ vol. iv). 
At a meeting of the Society held on Feb. 29, 
1683/4, it was reported that Mr. Slare had 
sent some sea-ice to the Royal Society, which 
was found ‘‘ tasteless in the lump,”’ 


ball.” 
subsequent meetings. On April 8, it was 
suggested that sea-water might be sweetened 
and rendered serviceable by freezing, and 
on Aug. 5 a sample of such water was 
exhibited to the Society, and was judged to 


be not in the least salt to the taste and to | 
Though these extracts | 
do not answer Mr. MuppIMAN’s query, and | 
indeed are concerned with a matter of com- | 


be quite fit for use. 


mon knowledge, they serve to show that the 
question of potable seawater was exercising 
scientific minds at the time. 
mentioned in the query, the celebrated phil- 
osopher, was a distinguished member of the 
Oxford Society. 
E, St. Jonn Brooks. 

‘OWS AS DRAUGHT ANIMALS. 

(exlix. 155, 212).—When large droves 
of cattle were brought by road from Scotland 
to the big Yorkshire fairs it was necessary 
to shoe them, frequently more than once, 
on the road. Boroughbridge was one of the 
regular halting-places for this purpose 
(vide Fletcher’s ‘ Picturesque Yorkshire ’). 
Vast herds were brought to the blacksmith’s, 
no less than 30,000 bullocks’ shoe-nails being 
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has, | 
Skye southd.; Ireland; naturalized | 
under | 


gardens, | 


POTABLE SEA-| 


and | 
when melted ‘‘lathered well with a wash- | 
The matter was discussed again at | 


Robert Boyle | 
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| made in one year by the Langthorpe smith 
| alone. He sometimes made as much as £6 
| a day shoeing cattle—a considerable sum in 
| those days. The Jate Mr. Henry Douth- 
| waite, of Roxby House, situated on The High 
| Street, Leeming Lane (a portion of the 
Great North Road between Sinderby and 
Leeming Bar) told me he recalled the tre- 
mendous herds of Scotch cattle passing by 
his house seventy odd years ago, and also 
| remembered seeing some of the Scotch drovers 


' themselves shoe some of the animals which 
had fallen lame. 

As to cows as draught animals, Sir Alfred 
| E. Pease, in a pamphlet he -wrote recently 
on the life of Thomas Parrington, says he 
| can just recall oxen coming into Guisbrough 
market drawing heavy waggons. 

J. Farrrax BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Jees. 


At the first reference, Mr. R. Hepcer 
WALLACE wishes to know if the practice of 
shoeing cattle was carried out in Scotland. 
As a partial reply to this query, I beg to 
supply a couple of extracts from two distinct 
| publications leading one to believe that such 
| was the case. 

The first extract which supplies, in addi- 
tion, some interesting matter concerning the 
trade in cattle between Scotland and Eng- 
land in pre-railway days, is taken from 
‘History of Corbridge,’ by Robert Forster 
(1881) 

Then referring to the Drift Road it may 
be stated for the information of those not 
acquainted with the “ Drifts,”’ that the origin 
‘of the name “ Drift Road ” arose from the 
| fact that for ages the Watling Street was 
the great highway for the large herds, drifts, 
or droves of cattle which annually left the 
Highlands of Scotland for Smithfield Market 
in London, and came periodically in droves 
or drifts sometimes extending a distance of 
two miles; they were large cattle with horns 
| of prodigious size, generally of fine shape and 
proportion, but sometimes of the most curious 
{shape and form. The driving of the herds 
| was quite a business, and always when passing 
| through Corbridge excited considerable atten- 
| tion; they were always under the charge of 
| one man, who was called the “ topsman,” and 

who had the advantage of a pony to ride on. 
| To a given number of cattle was appointed one 
| drover. The cattle were generally shod with 
| flat plates of iron to preserve their feet during 
| their Tony journey. A man often accompanied 
| them for this purpose, and often, in his day. 
| Clemison Lough, blacksmith, of Greenhead. 
and brother of Lough the great sculptor, who 
was famous in this line of business, met them 
some miles before they reached Greenhead, 
| and followed them some miles beyond, until 
every animal was well shod, and in good walk- 
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ing order, when he returned and was in readi- 
ness to meet the neXt drove: fierce jooking 
animals they were, and certainly would be 
in their native pastures, but when passing 
through the village, were as docile as lambs, 
thousands passing through every year; seven 
or eight weeks were generally occupied in com- 
pleting the journey. 

The second extract is taken from ‘ Wens- 
leydale,’ by Edmund Bogg (N.p.). Dealing 
with Boroughbridge, a large village on the 
Great North Road, and with a small village, 
Langthorpe, in its neighbourhood, he says: 

Some 60 years ago, Langthorpe was cele- 
brated for hand-made nails used for the shoe- 
ing of both horses and bullocks; the latter 
during their long journeys on the road from 
the North to the Market, became _foot- 
sore, and to obviate this they were 
with iron shoes, somewhat similar to 
horses. Langthorpe in those days was quite 
a hive of industry, 30,000 and upwards of 
bullock shve nails alone being made annually. 

In a later edition (1925) the same author 
says :— 

These droves were generally on the move 
from North to South, and mostly came this 
way (Boroughbridge). At times a few of the 
herd would become footsore and could not 
keep pace with the rest; such had to be shod, 
and one smith at Langthorpe made as much 
as six pounds in a day anda night by shoeing 
these footsore cattle. 

: H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 

(JEPHALONIA IN FROISSART (exlix. 

191).—Dr. Miller, in his ‘ Essays on the 
Latin Orient’ quotes part of the passage 
from Froissart set out by S.A. (see p. 81). 
This is in Sect. 2 of Chapter iii., which 
treats of Frankish and Venetian Greece. 
Frankish Society in Greece was, he explains, 
much dominated by women. In Dr. Miller’s 
opinion their participation in the govern- 
ment of a purely military community had 
disastrous effects. After the battle of Pel- 
agonia in 1259, when almost the entire 
baronage of Frankish Greece was annihilated, 
and Prince William of Achaia was taken 
prisoner, the Emperor Michael VIII, 
demanded, as the price of the Prince’s 
release, the surrender of three great fortresses 
of the utmost importance to the Franks. 
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shod | 


| decayed members of the Staple. 


A Parliament was convened by the Duke of | 
Athens who was acting as Regent of Achaia | 
at which, besides himself, there were but two | 


men present ; the wives or widows of the dead 


| who appears at a tournament 


or imprisoned barons took their place. The | 
ladies would listen to no representations ; 
they thought only of delivering their hus- 
bands, and, by their votes, the three fort- 
resses passed into the hands of the Greeks, ' 





who, from this success began thei 
of the Morea. ae 
Among the leading women were the two 
daughters of Prince William, Isabelle, who 
succeeded him, and Marguerite. Isabelle’s 
daughter, Matilda, who had been twice a 
widow when she was 23, was left for a time 
alone to govern the principality. She was 
afterwards imprisoned at.Naples for refus- 
ing the husband whom King Robert of Naples 
sought to force upon her. Of three 
Duchesses of Athens, one Maria Melissene 
a Greek, tried to betray the duchy to hor 
countrymen, and another, Chiara Giorgio 
made her Venetian lover poison his wife. 
The Dowager Countess of Salona governed so 
evilly that her subjects called in the Turks, 
In Cephalonia there was Francesca 
Acciajuoli, wife of the Palatine Count of the 
island, Carlo Tocco. She was the ablest and 
most masterful of the ladies of the Latin 
Orient, and used to sign her letters in cinna- 
bar ink ‘‘ Empress of the Romans.” She is 
the heroine of whom Froissart tells, in 
S.A.’s quotation, who received at Cephalonia 
the French nobles whom the Turks had taken 
prisoner. The allusions to fairies are not 
to be taken as hinting at folk-lore, but as 
made with complimentary intention. 
L. R. N. 
OOK-BORROWERS (12 S. viii. passim; 
ix. 137, 398).—Another book rhyme or 
‘“ warning,’? American, about 1900, has been 
given me by a friend—evidently for use in 
an unpopular schoolbook ! 
If this book should chance to roam, 
Give it a kick and send it home. 
THomas OLLIvE Masport. 
(ALLIS (cxlix. 208).—An explanation of 
this very curious word was given in 
‘Lincolnshire Notes and Queries’ thirty-four 
years ago (April, 1891). The wool staple of 
Calais was formerly of great importance in 
Stamford: hence the local name of “cal- 
lises ’’ for alms-houses, which were built for 
Grove (1790) 
spells the word ‘‘ callasses.’’ 
D. O. Hunter BrarR. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
OOKING LIKE A CHEESE (exlvii. 
407).—In the O.Fr. romance of ‘ Floriant 
and Florete’ (XIV century), Sir Kay, with 
his usual rudeness, describes the young hero, 
in white 
armour, as looking like a new cheese. 
L. 2172 fi. 
Ce samble j fromage em presure 
Qui soit de la foissele issus. 
BEATRICE Saxon SNELL- 
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The Library. 


The 





Edward IV’s French Expedition of 1475: 
Leaders and their Badges, being MS. 2 M. 
16. College of Arms. Kdited with per- 


mission of the Chapter by Francis Pierre- 


pont Barnard. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£1 5s. net). 

( N July 4, 1475, Edward LV landed at Calais 
J with what Commines (quoted by Dr. Bar- 
nard) described as ‘‘ the largest, best dis- 
ciplined, and most perfectly equipped army 
with which any English King had _ ever 


invaded his country.” It included Edward’s 
two brothers, Clarence and Gloucester, the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Suffolk and Buckingham, 
six earls, thirteen barons, twelve bannerets, 
and eighteen knights, with 1198 spears and 
%95 archers, or twice the strength of the 
amy which had won Agincourt. It was not 
destined to strike a blow. a result anticipated 
hy Commines, who recorded his opinion that 
Edward was set on getting money from his 
subjects by proclaiming war, and then from 
his enemies by ‘making peace; and_so_ it 
proved. A roll, preserved in the College of 

Arms, gives the names otf the leaders of the 
expedition with their badges, and this Roll 
Dr. Barnard here reprints and edits by per- 
mission of the Chapter. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
scholarly piece of work than this, or one 
better produced by printers and publishers, 
and indeed all concerned in the undertaking. 
The Roll is reproduced in collotype, giving 
not only all the written details, but also the 
artist’s drawings of the various badges. ‘Then 
follow a transcript and Dr. Barnard’s copious 
notes on the names of the leaders. For each 
name biographical particulars are given, 
ranging from a brief mention of those who 
are to be found in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ to longer accounts of 
others, and ample biographies of some cele- 
brated men not to be found in our national 
work of reference. Hach badge is considered 
and its origin discussed; and “this is in some 
ways the most arresting feature of the book, 
for not only does Dr. Barnard give us many 
most interesting particulars from his very 
wide reading, but in several cases he is able 
to make ingenious suggestions. “* These 
hages,” to cite John Blount in his unpublished 
translation of Upton, as quoted by Dr. 
Barnard, “be not ther owne aremes, but 
onely certen markes & sygnes wherby there 
iredmen & vassalls may be knowne frome 
other.” Some of them are very curious, such 
as, for instance, “ the blake saryn (Saracen’s) 
hele” of Cobham, which is seen as early as 
1361 on the Garter-plate of Reginald, 1st 
Baron Cobham of Sterborough. This occurs 
ina Cotton MS. of 1513 as a “ dolfyn’s head,” 
obviously an error of metathesis, as Dr. Bar- 
tard points out, for “ soldyn’s,”’ i.e. soldan’s. 
A great many ‘of them are of the familiar 
canting kind. The Talbot’s running hound is 
a well-known example. Others less obvious 


are the scallop shells (scales) of _the Scales 
family, Earls of Rivers; the ‘‘ Bcusers”’ 

knot, supposed to represent two B’s in cypher, 
of the Bourchiers; the greyhounds or 
leverers of Mauleverer. Others of which Dr. 
Barnard gives ingenious explanations are the 
hood of Lord Ferrers, of Chartley, mysteri- 
ously called here “a French wife’s hood” 

(“The grandmother of this nobleman was a 
Roche, and one meaning of ‘‘ rochet ” in O.F. 
is a hood ”’); the gauntlet of Sir Thomas 
Borough of Gainsborough — read Gants- 
borough; the marten of Fiennes, furs made ot 
whose skin were called ‘‘ foyns ”’; the scaling- 
ladder of Grey of Northumberland—M.E. 
gre=a step or ladder (gradus}; and _ the 
friar’s girdle of Chamberlain, the girdle be- 
ing usually of cameline, a material made of 
camel’s hair. 

There are many other quaint or instructive 
things to be found here. ‘he Perey crescent 
recalls the case of ‘James Percy, the 
Dublin trunk-maker, who, in 1670, claimed 
the titles and inheritance of the Percies, 
alleging, among his proofs of descent, that he 
was born, as he said other Percies had been. 
with a mole like a half-moon on his body.” 
Henry, 7th Baron Grey of Codnor, was, we 
are told, a student of alchemy and one of the 
persons to whom a licence was granted for 
the transmutation pt metals. More _te- 
munerative was the post of Sir Ralph 
Hastings as Keeper of the ‘‘ Lyons, Leonessez. 
and Leopardes ’ at the Tower, with a wage 
of viid. a day and vid. a day for the susten- 
tation of each of the beasts. Finally, we have 
an instructive note on the name Parr, to 
which we are introduced in the person of Sir 
William aparre, grandfather of 
Catherine’ Parr. The preposition, Dr. 
Barnard says is certainly “ of ” not “‘at”’; 
aor is “a Parre” Welsh and the equivalent 
of “ap Harry” or Parry. In the Paston 
Letters we have ‘“‘Syr John off Parre” in 


full; the family took its name from Parr, a 
manor in South Lancashire. 

Besides the lords and knights, the names 
of the Heralds occur here:—‘mr. gartier 


Smyrte’” (John Smert, who married the 
daughter of Sir William Brugge, the first to 
hold the title of Garter, of whom a fine por- 
trait from MS. Ashmole 764, is reproduced); 
Clarencieux; Norroy; March; the Master of 
the Ordnance pikes, that is commander of 
the pikemen who guarded the artillery; the 
master of the King’s tents; the controller 
and the clerk of the ordnance; the King’s 
physicians and his secretary. ‘There are 
three indexes for persons, places and matters 
A Topographical Dictionary to the Works of 
Shakespeare and his fellow Dramatists, By 
Edward H. Sugden. (Manchester U niversity 
Press). 
Mech has been written about the magic 
I of names in poetry. Passages from Milton 


| and from Scott serve as the stock instances of 


this particular beauty, and infiuence from 
them can be traced in many examples of later 
verse. Strictly speaking, the peculiar magic 
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intended to be praised depends not on a know- 
ledge of the places named—where or what they 
are. Nevertheless, without such knowledge the 
charm is flimsy and thin; it is much better, 
if one can compass it, to attach clear ideas ot 
reality to the enchanting sounds. Must one 
then, read the great poetry to which these re- 
marks apply in an edition with footnotes— 
and even there be not seldom at a loss. This 
has hitherto been almost necessary for the 
jealous aspirant to a perfect understanding, 
but now Dr. Sugden has released him from 
that teasing requirement. For all the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean drama, for the whole of 
Milton, in considerable part also for Spencer, 
and with him for Langland and Chaucer and 
Mysteries and Moralities, he has but to con- 
sult this generously-tramed and copiously 
illustrated Dictionary, and he will be able to 
give substance to sound. Now that we possess 
it, it seems strange that we should have lacked 
such help so long. 

The general conception and the main details 
of the plan follow the ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary.’ Undeterred by the greatness of the 
labour involved, the compiler has inserted 
quotations at length. A further useful and 
liberal interpretation of ‘ topography ” has 
induced him to include place-names connected 
with the Drama and the lives of Dramatists, 
so bringing in almost all the Colleges of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and has also admitted. 
under the names forming territorial titles, 
short biographies of the difierent personages, 
figuring in the plays. who have borne them. 
There are also six maps: Norden’s ‘ London’ 
and ‘ Westminster.’ the ‘ London’ of Agas, 
and that of Visscher, a Sketch map of Eliza- 
bethan London based on the old maps and on 


| 


recent work, and Emerie Mullineux’s ‘ New! 


Map with the Augmentation of the Indies.’ 
We have examined a large number of the en- 
tries and have found them almost uniformly ex- 
cellent. Whether it be London, with its multi- 
tudinous names, or English towns and_ vil- 
lages and landmarks, Continental cities, 
islands in the Aigean, or fabled spots like the 
Hesperides, each is provided with its array of 
quotations, which is accompanied by careful 
description, so much history as is needful and 
any folk-lore that has grown up around place 
or name. We noted among examples of this 
last that the Milky Way was popularly called 
Walsingham Way, either because it was sup- 
posed to point towards the famous shrine at 
Walsingham or else because the crowd of stars 
resembled the crowd of pilgrims. The article 


on London, in its combination of brevity with ; 


fulness of information is one of the most 
skilful; and altogether the London names form 
one of the best parts of the work. Perhaps 
some allusion should have been made to the 
vast amount of ink and ingenuity which has 
been expended upon the “ still-vexed Ber- 
moothes ”’; the article upon them has a most 
useful collection of passages. The article on 
JEtna may serve as good illustration of the 


Printed and Published by_the Bucks Fr 


> the numbers of the series, volume, an 


topographical commonplace in poetry. Under 

Candia ” Dr, Sugden takes occasion to cor. 
rect a suggestion that the name of the sweet. 
meat “‘candy” has anything to do with 
place-name, while at the same time he 
establishes the claim ot Candy, or Crete, to be 
a sugar-producing place. } 

A. study of the quotations brings out the fact 
that. on the whole, Shakespeare is rather 
sparing in his use of place-names. One may 
conjecture that, untravelled as he was, only 
slightly provided with book-learning, strong] 
pre-occupied with practical work and_ wit 
imagining and observing humanity, places and 
place-names, which to the scholar are points 
of light upon the earth, carried to him but 
meagre rudiments of significance. “ Not for 
an age, but for all time” he was also not for 
this or that region of space, but for all cities, 
lands and habitations of men. The slightness 
of emphasis upon locality seems to mark a 
trend in his mind diverging away from the 
romantic. 

This is a work which readers will require 
every library at all considerable to possess, 
and it will be worth while to collect the odds 
and ends of errors observed, for amendment 
in a new edition or for a leaf or two of errata. 
We have not ourselves lighted on anything 
serious. Under * Aix-la-chapelle’ we think an 
unwary reader may be led to confusion of 
that city with Aix-les-bains. The account of 
the situation of the Acherusian Marsh is a 
little muddled and muddling. We hardly 
think that ‘‘ the Witney singers” is really a 
name for ‘itinerant vendors of Witn 
blankets.” Since Elysium and Tartarus am 
Limbo are here, should not Hades also have 
been included and even Pandemonium? Those 
who have been interested in the recent corres- 
pondence on ‘‘ Matfelon ’” may like to note 
that Dr. Sugden accepts the interpretation of 
the word as equivalent to “‘ matri et filio,” 
that is. if we understand aright, as a contrac 
tion and corruption of the Latin words. 

Dr. Sugden dates his preface from Queen’s 
College, Melbourne, of which he is the Master, 
and it is dedicated to the memory of thirty 
members of that College who fell in the Great 

Tar. As commemorating scholars this Dice 
tionary alike for its intrinsic merits and for 
its wide usefulnessis a particularly happy 
memorial. 


CorRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 205, col. 1, Il. 4 and 5, for 
“ Beelive ’” read Beehoe. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, cOrne> 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading 


at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 


ee Press, ‘Ltd., at. their Offices, High Street. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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